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W. L. BL. APPROVES ALL INCREASES TO 40 CENTS AN HOUR 


The War Labor Board has ruled that employers can grant increases which do not bring 
wage or salary rates abeve 10 cents an hour without Board approval. This action supple- 
ments a previous ruling which similarly exempts raises necessary for compliance with 
State and Federal wage laws. 

This new ruling is important to thousands of workers in laundries, restaurants, stores. 
and many other small service industries that do not have the protection of either the Federal 
Wage and Hour Law or State minimum wage laws. The Department of Labor still re- 
ceives hundreds of letters from such workers complaining of sweatshop wages—17, 20, and 
25 cents an hour. 

Often they have said, “\iy employer tells me that wages are frozen and so he can’t 
give mea raise.” Until the Board issued this recent order these employers would have 
had to go through the usual Wear Labor Board procedure for granting an increase. The 
Board has taken this new step as part of its program to simplify procedure and speed the 
handling of small wage and salary adjustment cases. 

The Board took this action in accordance with provisions of Section IV, Title IT of 
Executive Order 9250 which gives the Board authority to grant exemptions from the wage 
and salary stabilization order “in the case of small total wage increases or decreases as it 
deems necessary for the effective administration of this order.” 

The teat of the Board's regulation, which was issued in the form of General Order No. 
30. is as follows: 

“In accordance with the provisions of Section 4 of Title 11 of Executive Order 9250, increases in 
wage or salary rates which do not bring such rates above 10 cents per hour may be made without the approval 
of the National W ar Labor Board, provided that such increases shall not furnish a basis either to increase 
price ceilings of the commodity or service involved or to resist otherwise justified reductions in such price 


ceilings. 
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Secretary of Labor Shows How To Reduce Absenteeism 


Legislation will not solve the problem of ab- 
senteecism, Secretary of Labor Perkins pointed out 
in a statement before the House Naval Affairs 
Committee. She presented material on the causes 
of absenteeism, how industry and labor in many 
plants are remedying these causes, and how 
Government can assist in this job. Again, before 
the House Labor Committee, she brought out 
evidence that the Department of Labor has 
gathered from unions and management all over 
the country showing that absenteeism is a human 
problem and must be solved where it arises—in 
the plant. The Secretary summed up methods of 
reducing absenteeism as follows: 


1. Prevent industrial accidents, which resulted 
in a loss of 250 million man-days of work last year. 

2. Correct the working conditions which cause 
minor illness and excessive fatigue. Among these 
working conditions she listed excessive hours, and 
inadequate ventilation, lighting, and heating. 

3. Provide good medical supervision to cure, 
prevent, and shorten illness 

4. Solve transportation problems locally through 
company and community cooperation. 

5. Secure community cooperation on household 
and child-care problems, medical and dental serv- 
ices, and protect the sleeping time of night 
workers. 

6. Keep plant records of absence with the 
alleged cause in every case. 

7. Define absence in the same terms in each 
department. 

8. Develop systematic rules about permitted 
and excusable absence, such as jury duty, voting, 
death and illness in the family, and so forth. 

9. Provide a system of permissions for certain 
classes of absence planned in advance through the 
plant personnel office; provide for a personnel 
officer to follow up on all unexcused absences, dis- 
covering individual reasons and remedying them 
when possible. Also, by this method, identify the 
occasional shirker absent without good cause. 

10. Achieve labor-management cooperation in 
each plant to overcome absenteeism problems and 
to discipline by firing or demotion the very few 
who are actually shirkers. 

11. Recognize and praise the steady attendance 
and effective effort of the vast majority of Ameri- 
can workers. The Secretary emphasized that 
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“There are many heroes and heroines in th 
industrial working forces of this country who g¢ 
up before dawn, do the chores of the housewor! 
take the scrap to the community scrap pile, and 
pick up five other workers and drive 40 or 50 
miles to work in all weather, work a 10-hour day 
eat a cold lunch, pick up their fellow riders and 
eat a quick self-prepared supper when they gi 
home; look after family affairs, participate in th 
community life in the very short evening, and go 
to bed. * * * The rebuke to the deliberate ab- 
sentees will be even stronger if those who are 
regular in attendance are recognized for the 

valuable citizens that they are * * * 

Assuming that the legislation be fore the House 
Naval Affairs Committee were passed, the Secre- 
tary pointed out, draft-age workers absent from 
their jobs without adequate excuse would have 
their occupational deferment canceled. 

“But if these workers are drafted,” she added, 
“this will not expedite production, for their vacant 
places on the production line will have to be filled 
by finding and probably training new workers. A 
large and increasing part of our future labor force 
will be women, men with physical defects, and 
workers too old to draft. The great majority of 
employers with whom the Department of Labor 
has conferred have said that they cannot afford to 
lose men with essential skills in this time of labor 
shortage.” 

England has found, she said, that legislation will 
not solve this problem, which is not a new one in 
industry, but one emphasized and aggravated by 
the war situation. She quoted Great Britain’s 
Ministry of Labour and National Service, which 
found after extensive investigation, ‘“The propor- 
tion of absenteeism for which legal proceedings are 
the only appropri: ite remedy is small in relation to 
the total * The Ministry of Labour and 
National Service is convinced that a solution of | 
the problem of avoidable absence from work is 
more likely be found by those establishments 
which look for that solution within themselves 
than by those which tend to rely more on external 
powers of discipline or punishment.” 

After studying the experience of American 
plants, said the Secretary, the Department of 
Labor has come to the same conclusions as the 
British Ministry. There is no single cause or cure 
for absenteeism. The causes vary widely from 
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plant to plant, as is indicated by absentee rates 
ranging from 2 percent and 3 percent up to 20 
percent and more. Some of the best conducted 
plants report that absenteeism is not a problem 
with them. 

The Secretary gave many examples of how labor 
and management in war plants are tackling the 
problem with true American ingenuity. She 
pointed out that what may be the perfect solution 
for one may be completely inapplicable to another. 
Therefore, remedies to be effective must be devel- 
oped in the plant in accordance with its peculiar 
problem. 

The Secretary gave several illustrations to show 
the part some unions are playing and the impor- 
tant job labor can do in reducing absenteeism. 
She quoted the personnel director of one company, 
who said: 

“We have been successful in reducing our per- 
centage of absenteeism from about 18 percent 
per week a year ago to a low of 4.01 percent in 
recent weeks. This splendid showing is entirely 
due to the cooperation we have received from the 
representatives of the American Federation of 
Labor, Metal Trades Department * * * It ismy 
firm conviction that a committee of men represent- 
ing the workers of any plant can be as successful 
when the matter is placed squarely before them 
and a sincere effort made to enlist: their coop- 
eration.” 


Many labor unions are undertaking the respon- 
sibility of dealing with members who show per- 
sistent absenteeism without valid reasons. Also, 
many unions have taken the lead in helping their 
members to realize their individual and personal 
responsibility for production. Both the A. F. of 
L. and the C. I. O. are carrying on active anti- 
absenteeism campaigns. 

The Department of Labor is attempting to give 
help and advice to both employers and labor in 
this field. The Division of Labor Standards is 
serving as a clearing house for information on ways 
and means of controlling absenteeism. Many of 
the large war plants have turned over to the Divi- 
sion detailed records of the devices which they 
have developed so that other plants may benefit by 
their experience. This experience has already 
been made available to many plants throughout 
the country. 

“As I see it,” said the Secretary, “‘the most effec- 
tive approach on the part of the Government to 
the problem of absenteeism is to carry directly to 
the thousands of plants now operating on war 
contracts information about the methods that 
have been proved practicable in our leading indus- 
trial establishments. This is the method which 
the Department of Labor has been using success- 
fully with management and labor and which it will 
intensify in the coming months.”’ 


Reducing Absenteeism in Great Britain 


The British Ministry of Labor and National 
Service recently issued advice to employers as to 
methods of controlling absenteeism. This stressed 
the importance to maximum output of adapting 
the industrial machine to reasonable requirements 
of the workers. The Ministry stated that manage- 
ment can make an important contribution by 
planning the hours of individuals or groups of 
workers with some regard to their personal cir- 
cumstances, 

Many workers now employed, especially women, 
are not accustomed to factory life Management 
well can recognize that they cannot always be 
expected to work 513 days, week in, week out, if 
they have to spend an added 2 or 3 hours daily in 
traveling, often in a crowded bus or train and in all 
weathers, or if they have homes to look after, 
especially with young children. A rota system 
could be arranged to give each worker 1 day off 
a week in addition to Sunday. 

Absence and persistent tardiness without reason- 
able eveuse are punishable, in the case of employ- 
ment scheduled under the Essential Work Orders, 
But the Ministry advises that a solution of the 
problem of avoidable absence is more likely to be 
found by establishments that look for a solution 
vithin themselves. Most workers who are late or 
absent have what appears to them to be a good 
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reason, or are merely careless or indifferent, In 
either case the situation can be remedied by the 
right approach, 

Careful account should be taken of the workers’ 
difficulties, for example with transport, length of 
daily journey, domestie difficulties such as children’s 
illness or family shopping, fatigue from long hours, 
loss of sleep due to air raids, and so forth. A feeling 
of depression arising from work in a continuously 
blacked-out fac tory also adds to fatieue. 

Expansion of factories and concentration of 
occupation today causes workers to perform parts 
of the work without knowing how their job fits in. 
Explanation to workers of the place of their par- 
ticular process in the whole helps to impress them 
with the significance of their work and the im- 
portance of timekeeping. These may be made by 
foremen, personnel managers, and others having 
daily contact with workers. Furthermore, man- 
agement should consult c'osely with labor repre- 
sentatives and acquaint them with absenteeism 
records. 

Where the rate of sickness or accident absence 
is persistently high, medical officers should study 
the causes and institute remedial measures. For 
other causes of absence, suitable administrative 
action can be taken, for example, where necessary 
transport facilities may be improved, day nurseries 
provided, and official leave of absence granted, 








Labor Department Aids Good Neighbor Policy 


First reports are seeping back from Alfred 
Giardino and Marshall Dawson, representatives of 
the Department of Labor who are exchanging 
administrative experience in workmen’s compen- 
sation, industrial relations, safety and other labor 
legislation with Bolivia and Mexico. 

Their missions constitute first steps in a new 
cooperative activity between the Department of 
Labor and the Department of State whereby the 
former makes available certain of its labor law 
experts to assist in rendering ‘‘closer and more 
effective the relationship between the American 
Republics” (act of Congress, approved August 9, 
1939 

Similar visits will also be made to Argentina, 
Chile, Uruguay, and Colombia by these men when 
they conclude present assignments. The pur- 
pose of these visits is explained in the plan of 
action developed by the Division of Labor Stand- 
ards 

The Division serves as a Clearing house for 
information on standards in labor legislation and labor law 


administration. The American Republics have pioneered 
in certain types of labor legislation, particularly in work- 
men’s compensation, A study of the administration of 


this legislation and exchange of experience with adminis- 
trators in Argentina, Chile, Mexieo, Uruguay, and Colom- 
bia would be of real value to the United States and to the 
American Republics It is proposed to send persons 
experienced in the field of labor law administration to 
these countries to observe the methods of determination 
and enforcement of industrial safety and health standards 
and codes, and the administration of workmen’s Compensa 
tion and to give such information as may be requested to 
administrators in these republics 


lt is believed that progress may be made at this 
time toward the formulation of safety codes in 
certain industries common to a number of coun- 
tries as well as the United States. The program 
for participation of the officials of the American 
Republics in such organizations as the Interna- 
tional Association of Industrial Accident Boards 


and Commissions and the International Associ 
tion of Governmental Labor Officials will also | 
promoted. (Colombia has recently voted to b 
come a member of the former.) Contacts will | 
made to permit a continuing exchange of « 
perrenee, 

Mr. Dawson’s mission to Mexico is particulat 
timely as that nation is about to embark on t] 
administration of its great new Ley del Segui 
Social (Social Security Act) which combin 
workmen’s compensation and unemployment i) 
surance. This is a historic moment in the lives 
of Mexican workers, and Mr. Dawson’s position 
as workmen’s compensation expert for the Division 
of Labor Standards enables him to make availab 
any requested administrative experience both fro: 
the United States and Canada. 

Mr. Giardino’s schedule of visits to South Ame 
ica Was rearranged to permit him to participate 
« mission of labor experts from the United Stat 
which, at the request of the Bolivian Governmen 
has joined a similar commission from Bolivia to 
study the health, hygiene, salaries, and security o| 
workers, especially in the tin mines. This joi 
study has been undertaken with a view to improy 
ing working conditions and increasing production 
of minerals. 

In addition to Mr. Giardino, who joined thi 
Division of Labor Standards on leave from thi 
New York State Labor Relations Board, thi 
United States mission includes: Calvert Max 
Gruder, United States Circuit Judge, Bosto1 
chairman; Robert J. Watt, International Repri 
sentative of the American Federation of Labo 
Charles R. Hook, Jr., Assistant to the President of 
the Rustless Iron and Steel Corporation of Balti 
more; Robert E. Matthews, Attorney of the Board 
of Economic Welfare; Edward G. Trueblood 
Second Secretary of the American Embassy in 
Mexico, who is serving as secretary to the mission 


Women Beat Record on Job Safety 


Women are as safe as men on the same jobs, 
with the right kind of job training. Often they 
can beat the safety record of the men, since they 
are particularly adapted to mechanical repetitive 
processes and generally they adhere more closely 
to standard safe practice. 

These opinions are picked from the letters of 
16 firms writing to the Division of Labor Stand- 
ards, U.S. Department of Labor. Eight of these 
concerns, employing about 30,000) men and 
women, furnished specific figures bearing out 
these opinions. 

Straws in the wind, such as this very limited 
check of plant experience, suggest that employers 
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of women need have no worries about a sudden 
rise in accidents just because they are employing 
more women. New workers—men or women 
always need special safety and job instruction; 
accident-prevention work is always important to 
production. British experience points in the same 
direction. HT. M. Vernon in “The Health and 
Efficiency of Munitions Workers” (a 1940 report 
of the Oxford medical publications) shows that 
the accident rate for women on stamping presses 
falls off much more rapidly with experience than 
does that of male employees, and that women on 
other metal work have a much lower accident 
rate than men. 
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Safeguarding Health of Women in War Work 


Many employers are finding to their surprise 
nd jov that women are proving efficient workers in 
all sorts of jobs formerly done only by men. So 
extensively and so successfully are women being 
mployed that the present tendency is to believe 
hat women need no more consideration than the 
men they replace. The fact is that many assump- 
ions of differences between the average man and 

the average woman are ridiculous. Dr. Donald 
Laird, in his recent book, The Psychology of 
Supervising the Working Woman, tells how for 
hundreds of years no one doubted the truth of 
\ristotle’s observation that women on the average 
had fewer teeth than men. Aristotle arrived at 
this amazing conclusion by counting the teeth of 
his housekeeper and the teeth of a man slave. The 
slave had four more teeth. 

Women as workers are neither inferior beings 
nor are they just “small men.”’ There are varia- 
tions, however, that industrial hygienists should 
take into consideration. There are no differences 
in brain power, on the average, but in strength 
there are important differences. There are women 
strong enough to make a living as blacksmiths and 
there are men too weak to move a typew riter, but 
such extremes are not the rule. It is the average 
or typical woman with whom the employer is con- 
cerned. Mlost of the work of factories is done by 
average people, not by exceptions. The practical 
problem is to know about the average, not the 
unusual. 

Women are some 5 inches shorter than men, and 
difference in strength is even greater than differ- 
ence in size. Only a little over half of a woman's 
weight is strength, while almost 90 percent of a 
man’s weight is strength. In strength of grip the 
difference is pronounced. The average man can 
squeeze 81 pounds, the average woman only 48 
pounds. That these strength differences are not 
based on opportunity to develop muscular strength 
is shown by the reports of Dr. AleS Hrdliéka of the 
Smithsonian Institution, who has studied the 
strength of American Indian women as compared 
to Indian men. The Indian women who do all the 
hard work have about two-thirds the strength of 
their indolent men. 

For the average woman, heavy muscular 
activity in general is out of the question. Adjust- 
ment of a job to the strength of the operator is 
much more efficient than the adjustment of the 
operator to the job. Heavy lifting and carrying 
are done more and more by machine power. The 
introduction of mechanized lifting and handling 
devices very commonly effects an increase in 
production. Conservation of labor demands great 
attention to freeing human beings from exhausting 
physical burdens. The need for output is great 
und skilled work and skilled workers should be 
ised to the best advantage. 
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Some firms have set definite weight limitations 
beyond which women workers are not allowed to 
lift. A number of firms have found that about 
25 pounds for continual lifting, that is, 10 lifts or 
more an hour, results in complete elimination of 
complaints from the women of fatigue or injury 
from overlifting. In order that excessive lifting 
be eliminated, every possible use should be made 
of mechanical means. When parts handled can 
be moved horizontally, rather than vertically, the 
need of strength is minimized. The use of simple 
hoists, of bench-top rollers to move heavy articles, 
of spring or gravity counterbalances, of light 
materials such as masonite in jigs, decreases the 
need for superior physical strength and conserves 
the strength of workers. 

Blood differences also are significant in the 
fatigue of women workers. Microscopic examina- 
tion of women’s blood reveals that they have a 
million and a half fewer red blood corpuscles per 
cubic millimeter of blood than men. This alone 
could explain the fact that women tire more readily 
than men. There are also differences in the pulse 
rate. Through adult life the average man’s heart 
beats 72 and the woman’s heart beats 80. Men's 
shoulders are broader, indicating more ample 
development of heart and lungs which provide the 
needed basis for strenuous work. 

Not only in physical strength are women work- 
ers to be considered different from men. The 
factors that enter into women’s home life cause 
them to tire more quickly at work than men 
engaged in similar occupations. At all times a 
considerable number of women in industry carry 
heavy home responsibilities. The proportions of 
such women are increasing in all war industries. 
Only the very youngest girls in industry are one- 
job individuals. The time that a man is not at 
work is his own, generally, for rest and recreation; 
but this is not always true for women. Besides 
contributing part of their wages to their families, 
single women help in the work of the home 
Married women not only contribute their earnings 
but manage the home and rear its children. It is 
well for any supervisor to recognize the fact that 
many of the women he or she supervises go home 
to numerous household duties, including the care 
of children. In this connection, experiments are 
being made with the part-time system. 

The fact that women are maintaining higher 
rates of output than men on many kinds of war 
work may indicate that sometimes they push 
themselves beyond healthful limits. Dr. H. M 
Vernon, The British authority, says this about the 
health of women in production during the First 
World War: 

The health of the men in the last war was not nearly so 
much affected as that of the women. This was . % 
partly because they had learned by past experience that it 











is folly to work so strenuously as to induce a break-down 
in health. When the men were required to put in very 
long hours of work they consciously or uneonsciously 
adopted the plan of going slow in order to conserve their 
energies, whereas the less experienced women seldom 
spared themselves, 

Women obviously have a special need for rest 
pauses during the work spell, including a reason- 
able time for lunch, so that accumulated fatigue 
will not decrease their productivity. Numerous 
experiments under working conditions have shown 
that the output of both men and women is in- 
creased if rest periods are given. But, because of 
women’s home duties and physical make-up, rest 
periods for them are especially important. Usually 
the best time for rest pauses is a little after the 
midpoint of the forenoon and after the midpoint 
of the afternoon work periods. These are the 
points at which hourly production usually drops 

No doubt the differences in red blood cell count 
have considerable effect on the susceptibility ol 
women to industrial poisons, such as benzol, that 
cause anemia. 

The age distribution of women workers, if 
combined with unsatisfactory living conditions, 
makes it likely that tuberculosis will increase 
among this group. Unsatisfactory living con 
ditions can take a heavy toll in the health and 
industrial efficiency of women workers. In some 
war-industry areas many workers are young women 
away from home and family, Jiving in crowded 
rooms with several others, without adequate 
opportunities for good meals at reasonable cost, 
without opportunities for wholesome recreation 
Inadequate community living conditions have 
resulted in heavy turn-over of workers in the past 
year. Too often it is true that rooming facilities 
in desirable homes are open to men but closed to 
women. In many cases meals are not available 
inh the neighborhood of rented rooms It is not 
surprising that many girls go to work without 
breakfast. 

Dr. Vernon tells of British experience in the 
first World War. During each 3-month period of 
1916 and 1917 more than a quarter of the women 
dropped out of the munitions factories, largely 
because of ill health, and had to be replaced 
Mortality returns showed an alarming increase in 
tuberculosis; in 1918, for women 15 to 24 vears 
old the death rate from this cause was half again 
as great asin 1911 to 1914. In towns where there 
was a great influx of war workers the rise in the 
number of tuberculosis cases was especially evi- 
dent, while in nonindustrial towns there was no 
rise at all, 

Dr. Merewether, British medical inspector of 
factories, speaking recently to the industrial 
section of the American Public Health Association, 
noted an increased incidence of tuberculosis 
among the young women of Great Britain during 
the present war. However, there is evidence that 
the health of women in England has not suffered 
to the same extent as in the first World War 
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Dr. Merewether attributes this to two factors, (1 
the establishment of canteens to serve substantia 
midday meals to workers, and (2) the carefu 
methods by which inexperienced women are intro 
duced into industry. The first is especially 
important in view of the number of workers whi 
begin the day with little or no breakfast. 

The need for alleviating boredom is not import 
ant peculiarly for women workers; however, spec 
and monotony are factors to consider in vet 
many jobs at which women work. Boredom | 
dangerous to health and safety. Rest periods ai 
a potent cure, since they furnish a break in thy 
work spell to look forward to. Music has bee; 
used with great success in certain companies bu 
should be instituted with discretion. Exper 
ments in color schemes for machines and worl 
rooms have opened up a new field for improv: 
ment in morale as well as in good evesight. 

The need for womanpower in American industry 
with the resulting diversity of employment fi 
them, has greatly increased the incidence of the 
exposure to toxic substances. This has bee 
shown by a survey made by the Women’s Barea 
on women's war jobs in New Jersey in’ 1942 
Not only have the number and variety of hazard 
been inereased, but exposures themselves wel 
found to be intensified by many factors, ineludin 
longer hours, shortened lunch periods, pressur 
for increased production, overcrowding of worke! 
within the shop, use of makeshift facilities fo 
washing, and allowing too little time for cleanin 
up before leaving work. More than any oth 
one thing the women complained of constan 
standing, standing on conerete floors, or sitting o1 
backless stools or chairs of the kitehen-chat 
variety. 
resistance to occupational poisons, and the thresh 
old limits established under peacetime — wor 
conditions may not be sufficient protection unde 
the pressure of wartime production, 


Fatigue from such conditions lower: 


The New Jersey survey included women having 
potential exposures to a number of system 
poisons, lead, benzol, radium, mereury, and eat 
bon monoxide; a variety of dermatitis producers, 
including particularly tetryl, fulminate of mercury, 
and cutting oils and compounds. Dermatitis ts 
known to cause a very hieh proportion of all 
women’s industrial diseases. Women were ex 
posed to excessive heat, to X-rays, and to dusts 
of various kinds, including silica dusts, organi 
dusts, and mica dust 

In some cases exposures are increased by changes 
in process or method. For example, solder now 
contains a larger percentage of lead and is used at 
higher temperatures than heretofore. Thus an 
occupation formerly thought to be innocuous is 
now open to question. The Industrial Hygien 
Division of the National Institute of Health report 
that a system of subcontracting radium paintin 
is making difficult the safe handling and adequat 
medical supervision of this occupation. 
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Most firms recognize, as evidenced by the New 
Jersey survey, the serious possibilities of exposure 
to occupational poisons and are using approved 
engineering and medical methods of control. 
However, many new problems are arising such as 
inadequate ventilation inside barrage balloons 
where benzol fumes are present. These problems 
are complicated by the employment of women, 
often new workers whose personal degree of sus- 
ceptibility is an unknown factor. 

While women in veneral need some additional 
protection from industrial exposures, it is recog- 
nized that pregnant women especially should be 
protected from exposure to fatigue and to toxic 
substances. The usual reaction is that these 
women should not be in factory work at all. The 
fact remains that they do, for reasons sufficient to 
themselves, take factory jobs. If rigid rules are 
laid down requiring their resignation, many will 
conceal their pregnancy and continue to work. 
Plant physicians have found that the normal 


pregnant woman can safely work up to within 6 
weeks of childbirth if suitable employment is 
provided. With sufficient safeguards and suitable 
work the health of both mother and child can be 
protected. 

According to Dr. H. Close Hesseltine of Chicago 
Lying-In Hospital, there should be no exposure to 
lead, mercury, arsenic, phosphorus, benzol, vola- 
tile oils, solvents, nitrobenzene, explosives, X-rays, 
radium, or any other substance which might 
injure the liver or kidneys. Beyond the fifth or 
sixth month climbing or walking where delicate 
balance is involved should be avoided 

The present and future role of women in war 
production is a major one. To use their work 
power most effectively this must be recognized in 
every possible way. The Nation needs the 
strength and ability of women more and more 
It is only sound good sense to do everything possi- 
ble in the plant and beyond it, to safeguard their 
health and efficiency for victory. 


State Legislatures Consider Many Labor Bills 


State legislatures meeting this vear are con- 
sidering al large volume of labor legislation. 
Many of the bills would raise existing standards 
especially in the workmen's compensation and 
wage-hour fields. Other bills would regulate and 
restrict union activities. A few would relax 
hours standards for the duration, although ex- 
perience in a large number of States has shown 
that existing laws are sufficiently flexible to meet 
emergency needs. Three different bills in’ three 
States would require i day of rest, lunch periods, 
and rest periods, in line with the recommenda- 
tions of cight Federal agencies last July on hours 
of work for maximum production 


State Labor Departments. 

Recognizing that the benefits to be secured 
from labor legislation depend in large part on an 
effective administrative agency, a number of 
States are proposing bills to create or strengthen 
departments of labor. 

A Delaware bill would transfer the functions 
of all the State’s existing labor agencies to a 
department of labor and industrial relations 
headed by a commissioner. A full time industrial 
board within this department would have the 
power to make rules, enforceable as law, on in- 
dustrial safety and to review claims for work- 
men’s compensation and unemployment com 
pensation benefits. The commissioner would 
have the authority to promote voluntary arbitra- 
tion and conciliation of labor disputes, to propose 
safety rules to the industrial board, and to take 
wage claim assignments. 

In North Dakota a governmental survey com- 
mission has recommended that all laws dealing 
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with emplover-emplovee relations should be en- 
forced by a department of industrial relations. 
The Idaho Legislature is considering a bill which 
would replace the bureau of immigration, labor, 
and statistics, which has no appropriation and 
does not function at present, with a department of 
labor. A Marvland bill would strengthen labor 
department activities by protecting from = dis- 
crimination workers who testify under State labor 
laws. Montana legislators are proposing for 
referendum an amendment to the State constitu- 
tion transferring labor functions from the present 
Department of Agriculture, Labor and Industry 
toa new bureau of labor and industry. Oklahoma 
is one of four States which have elective labor 
commissioners; a bill there now proposes that the 
Michigan legislators 
are considering decreasing the number of labor 


commissioner be appointed. 


commissioners from six to four, with rotating 
t-vear terms of office. 
Safety, Health, and Workmen's Compensation. 

Pressure for war production, bringing a rising 
toll of industrial accidents, highlights the need 
for more effective legislation on safety, health, 
and workmen’s compensation. 

While more than half of the States do not have 
power to issue rules on industrial safety and 
health, only three of the State legislatures so far 
this vear are seeking this authoritw— Arizona, 
Delaware, and Rhode Island. The Rhode Island 
bill, a particularly effective one, would require the 
Director of Labor to appoint committees composed 
of emplovers, employees, and experts to recom- 
mend such rules which, when promulgated by the 
Director of Labor according to specitic procedure, 


7 











would be enforceable as law. This bill would also 
strengthen the present requirements by making 
mandatory the reporting of all accidents. Michi- 
yan, too, is seeking rule-making authority but 
only for railroad employment 

The workmen’s compensation field claims the 
greatest volume of bills strengthening labor legisla- 
tion, with over half the State legislatures consider- 
ing proposals to increase benefits. Such measures 
reflect the rise in cost of living and the increase in 
wages which has resulted in payment to the worker 
of a declining percentage of his wages as compensa- 
tion. If enacted, they would also provide a further 
incentive to management toward accident preven- 
tion. Ina number of States the increases proposed 
are substantial—in Delaware, Iowa, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, 
South Dakota, Wyoming, and West - Virginia. 
Arkansas, California, Indiana, and New York are 
considering bills which provide for the payment of 
attorneys’ fees in addition to compensation, 

Bills in five States propose coverage of occupa- 
tional disease—in Arizona, Nebraska, New Hamp- 
shire, Oregon, and Tennessee. Massachusetts 
and Oregon bills would make the laws compulsory 
instead of elective. Following the lead of the 
seven States which now have exclusive State 
funds, legislators are proposing this kind of law in 
California, Illinois, Massachusetts, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Connecticut. 

Many employers hesitate to hire physically 
handicapped workers, fearing that further injury 
will make them liable for the payment of perma- 
nent total disability under the State’s workmen's 
compensation laws. To eliminate this fear, now 
that the services of all workers are badly needed, 
legislators in Indiana, Massachusetts, and Okla- 
homa, are proposing different bills which would 
either permit handicapped workers to waive thei 
workmen’s compensation rights or would exclude 
them from such rights. 

On the other hand, a Connecticut bill, reeogniz- 
ing that handicapped workers deserve protection, 
eliminates an existing provision allowing them to 
waive their workmen’s compensation rights 
especially significant in that a great many waivers 
are now in effect in that State. 

The best solution to this problem is found in 
bills in Washington, Maine, Oregon, and Okla- 
homa, which would create second-injury funds 
Where such funds exist, the employer pays only 
the cost of the second injury, the excess com- 
pensation cost of the combined injuries being 
borne by the fund. 

No State this vear has yet introduced a_ bill 
eliminating numerical exemptions in coverage. 
Furthermore, Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Maine 
are considering bills that would permit appeals 
on interpretation of the law as well as on fact; 
Maryland is considering a similar step for the 
occupational disease law. 


Regulation of Private Employment Agencies. 

While the United States Employment Servic« 
has taken over most of the recruiting for war jobs, 
private employment agencies still play an im- 
portant part in making placements in service 
industries. California, Illinois, and Kansas legis- 
lators recognize that control of private agency 
abuses is still important and are proposing bills 
to limit the amount of fee that may be charged 
to a job applicant by an employment agent 
The constitutionality of such regulation has been 
established by a 1941 decision of the Supreme 
Court in the case of Olsen vs. Nebraska. 


Industrial Relations. 

The great majority of the many industrial 
relations bills now under consideration seek to 
regulate or restrict union activities. The restric- 
tive bills fall into a number of groups which follow 
the same pattern in many States. 

For example, seven States and Congress are 
considering ‘‘antiviolence’” bills of the type passed 
in recent vears in Texas and Mississippi. It 
is significant that the Louisiana Legislature last 
vear passed a yomt resolution calling on the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation to look into the Christian 
American Association, which sponsors this bill, 
because of its) radical antilabor propaganda. 
States in which this bill is cropping up this vear 
include Arkansas, lowa, Kansas, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, Maryland, and Missouri. 

Another type of bill would require unions to 
keep full accounts of receipts and expenditures, 
classified according to purpose, audited by a 
certified public accountant, open to inspection by 
union members, and filed annually with a State 
agency, usually not the department of labor. 
A number of these bills include restrictive provi- 
sions; for example, the Missouri bill would prevent 
persons from acting as union officers or agents 
unless they had 5 years’ residence in the State 
and owned real estate on which they have paid 
up taxes. Other restrictive provisions in many 
of these bills would sel up additional qualifications 
for union officers, tax union funds, forbid political 
contributions, and prohibit secondary boveotts. 

Some bills would protect union — practices. 
Connecticut and Indiana legislators are considering 
State labor relations bilis, modeled on the National 
Labor Relations Act. A Massachusetts bill would 
amend the ceneral laws to protect further the 
rights of peaceful picketing. One of the New 
York bills would deny State contracts to firms 
violating the State or National Labor Relations 


Act. 


Hours. 

Only five States are considering bills which would 
amend or set aside hours standards for the dura- 
tion—California, Connecticut, Indiana, Massa- 
chusetts, and Texas. Experience in the great 
majority of States has shown that existing legisla- 
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tion is sufficiently flexible to meet emergency 
needs. A number of States already have authority 
to relax hours laws where necessary or have 
secured such authority through legislation passed 
during the last 2 years. Other States place such a 
high maximum on hours—60 in some States 
that there is no need for relaxations, while still 
others have no hours laws affecting war production. 
Most of the bills now pending do not follow the 
pattern of laws passed last vear in Virginia and 
New York, which allow relaxation only after 
application, investigation, and issuance of per- 
mits. The War, Navy, and Labor Departments 
in January 1942 recommended this procedure 
California’s A 770, already a law, allows the em- 
plover to operate under conditions other than 
those prescribed by law for 2 days, pending the 
acceptance or rejection of his application. Pre- 
sumably the law even permits suspension of the 
child-labor law, applying to girls under 18.) A 
Connecticut bill would authorize the Governor to 
suspend any labor law which impedes the war, 
upon recommendation of the Commissioner of 
Labor and Factory Inspection. The Indiana 
Senate has passed a bill which would suspend the 
night-work law until 6 months after the war, 
while that State’s house has passed a bill which 
would allow variations from the night-work law, 
but safeguards relaxation through a permit 
system. Companion Massachusetts bills would 
empower the Labor Commissioner to suspend or 
modify the provisions of labor laws affecting the 


restaurant industry and to make rules and 
regulations for that industry. 

A few States are considering bills which would 
raise hours standards. California and New York 
legislators have introduced bills setting hours 
standards for domestic workers 

A Nevada bill would require that 
given one day off per week, while a Rhode Island 
bill would require a 30-minute lunch period for 
women. Both of these standards were recom- 
mended for men and women workers in war pro- 
duction last July by a committee representing 8 
Federal agencies, including the War, Navy, and 
Labor Departments, and the War Manpower 
Commission. A Washington bill would make 15- 
minute rest pauses every 4 hours mandatory for 
women 


women be 


Wages. 
New Mexico and 


proposing minimum-wage laws modeled after the 
acts now in effect in many States; a Michigan 
bill would simply provide a $16 basic minimum. 
Several of the States are considering minimum- 
wage amendments which would raise the basic 
rate or pave the way for quick raising of rates in 
wage orders, 

New York and Massachusetts bills would extend 
the minimum-wage coverage to men, while another 
New York bill deletes the exemption of farm and 
domestic workers. 


Texas legislators are how 


Fair Play for Handicapped Workers 


In spite of growing labor shortages, some two 
and one-half to three million physically handi- 
capped workers still have no jobs. Yet experience 
has shown that workers with a physical disability, 
properly trained, can play an important role on the 
production line. 

Why do emplovers hesitate to take on workers 
from this group? They fear that a second injury 
may cost them workmen's compensation payments 
for permanent total disability. 

There are two fundamentally different approaches 
that State legislatures are taking today in attempt- 
ing to meet this situation. 

One approach leads to further difficulties, rather 
than to an adequate solution. This approach is to 
permit the physically handicapped worker to 
waive his rights to workmen’s compensation, as a 
condition of employment. Such a provision might 
cancel out workmen’s compensation protection for 
millions of workers. The term “physically handi- 
capped” is extremely loose and could be used to 
exact waivers from a majority of workers, particu- 
larly those over 40 or 45 who almost never pass as 
physically perfect. 

Following a second approach, the District of 
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14 States have adopted second- 
Arkansas, Idaho, Illinois, Massa- 


Jersey, New York, 


Columbia and 
injurv funds 
chusetts, Minnesota, New 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, South 
Carolina, Utah, Washington, and Wisconsin 
Under such legislation, the employer pays the cost 
of the second injury, but if that injurv, combined 
with the original injury results in permanent total 
disability, the additional cost is borne by the 
second-mjury fund. For example, suppose an 
employer takes on a worker who has only one eve 
An accident then results in this man losing his 
other eve. His employer need pay only the usual 
compensation cost for the loss of one eve, while 
the additional compensation for permanent and 
total blindness is paid out of the fund 

Here is how most of these States finance the 
second-injury fund. When a worker killed on 
the job has no family, the employer pays the 
compensation—or a part of it-——-that would have 
been due to the man’s dependents to the second- 
injury fund. 

In this way many employers combine to bear 
the cost of all second-injury cases, and experience 
has shown that the cost to each of them is modest. 











Without such protection the individual who is 
permanently and totally disabled must bear a 
tremendous burden—the loss of his income for 
the rest of his life. 

Washington just this year passed a law charging 
the excess cost of a second injury to the State 
fund. The Maine, Michigan, Missouri, Okla- 
homa, and Pennsylvania Legislatures are now 
considering bills creating second-injury funds. 


The importance of creating second-injury funds 
grows in exact proportion with our manpower 
needs and the number of handicapped workers 
Millions of workers are injured each year in indus 
trial accidents. This number increases with the 
pressure for more production, and as the wat 
wounded return to civilian life we may expect 
more and more handicapped job seekers in’ thy 
labor market 


Public Employment 


The total of 2,967,000 employees in the Federal 
executive service in February 1943 was the result 
of an employment increase of 87,300 in’ war 
agencies and a decrease of 5,800 in other agencies 
during the month. In February 1943 war-agency 
employment amounted to 2,190,000, or 74 percent 
of the total, as compared with 992,000 a year 
previously, or 55 percent. 

The National Youth Administration in its third 
month of operation under the War Manpower 
Commission, added 9,500 persons on its war pro- 
duction training program and 2,500 on its student 
work program. 

The WPA and CCC contracted personnel by 
86,000 and 100, respectively, in the month of Feb- 
ruary 1943, and 826,000 and 130,000 during the 
preceding vear. WPA reductions have affected 
personnel on both war projects and other projects 

Employment on federally financed construction, 
shipbuilding and repair showed a decline of 113,000 
from mid-January to mid-February 1943. Non- 
residential building, housing, streets and roads, 
reclamation, and river, harbor, and flood control 
projects were mainly responsible. Employment 
increases were reported for ship construction and 
repair and RFC production facility projects. In 
the vear ending February 1943, employment on all 
federally financed construction increased from 
1,318,000 to a total of 2,313,000. 


Civilian employment and pay rolls in the regular 
Federal services, on construction and sh ip 
building programs financed wholly or partially 
by Fede ral funds, and on other Federal programs 


February 1943 


[Subject to revision 


Service or program Employment Pay rolls 


Regular Federal services 


Executive 2, 967, 000 $537, 751, 000 
War agencies 2 190, 000) 3S4, 563, 000 
Other 777, OOO = 153, LSS, 000 
Legislative 6, 200 1, 315, 000 
Judicial 2. 600 722, 000 
Construction, shipbuilding and 
repair 
Financed from regular Fed- 
eral appropriations 2,121,000 470, 568, 000 
Publie housing 72, 000 9, 911, 000 
War public works 10, 900 1, 742, 000 


Reconstruction Finances 109, 000 19, 000, 000 
Corporation 
Other programs 


National Youth Adminis- 


tration 183, 000 3, 373, 000 
Works Projects Adminis- 

tration 203, 000 14, 289, 000 
Civilian Conservation Corps 117 79, 000 


Employment and Weekly Earnings 


The total number of employees in nonagri- 
cultural establishments in February was 37,- 
995,000, about 3 million more than in February 
1942. These figures do not include proprietors 
of unincorporated businesses, self-employed per- 
sons, unpaid family workers, domestics employed 
in private homes, public emergency employees, 
and personnel in the armed forces. The gain 
over the month of 133,000 in the total number of 
employees is about the same as the average 
seasonal change from January to February. 


MANUFACTURING 


The principal increases in wage-earner employ- 
ment during the year occurred in those industries 


10 


engaged in production for war use. The trans- 
portation equipment group, representative air- 
craft, shipbuilding, railroad equipment, and some 
ordnance items such as tanks and combat vehicles, 
employed 2,155,000 wage earners or about twice 
as many as in February 1942 and 88,000 more than 
in January 1943. Iron and _ steel, clectrical 
machinery, other machinery, automobiles, and 
chemicals each employed about 200,000 more wage 
earners than a year earlier. Smaller increases 
took place in the nonferrous and in the rubber 
groups. Employment was lower in the other 
major groups, lumber and timber basic products 
showing the greatest decrease, 77,000. 

Weekly earnings averaged $40.58 in January in 
manufacturing as a whole. In the durable goods 
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industries earnings were $46.59 while in the non- 
durable weekly carnings averaged $32.10. Each 
of these is at least 20 percent higher than the 
corresponding earning figure for January 1942. 
Among the selected nonmanufacturing indus- 
tries, anthracite mining, bituminous coal mining, 
and metalliferous mining showed employment de- 
clines since February 1942. These declines over 


the year ranged from 6,000 wage earners in anthra- 
cite to 33,000 in bituminous coal mining The 
decline of 10,000 wage earners in metalliferous 
mining Was entirely due to the slackening of gold 
and silver mining. Average weekly earnings in 
the selected nonmanufacturing industries were at 
least 12 percent higher in January 1943 than in 
January 1942. 


[estimated number of wage earners and average weekly earnings in selected nonmanufacturing industries 


Indust 


Anthracite mining 
Bituminous coal mining 
Metalliferous mining 
Iron 
Copper 
Lead and zine 
Gold and silver 
Miscellaneous metal mining 
Hotels (ineluding salaried emplovees 
Power laundries 
Dyeing and cleaning 


Iestimated number of wage earners and averaqe weekly earnings in manufacturing 


Estimated number of Wage earner Average weekly cart 
thousands 
February January February January y ber J 
1Y43 M45 Iv42 14 42 Me 
Prelin ry 
74. 1 69. 0 80. 2 $31. 29 $36. 14 $26. 31 
113 $14 146 37. 5D 38. 25 32. 73 
100 101 110 11. 16 11.13 37. 07 
31.5 31. 6 28. 0 36. SO 37. S4 34. 54 
32. 9 33. 4 32.9 14. 05 13. OS 3S. SY 
19.9 19. 8 19. 4 $1. SS 12. 22 37. 29 
SS 8. 9 24.2 38. S81 39. 31 34. 72 
7.4 7.5 5.7 14. 30 13. 38 34. 46 
333 328 329 19. 60 19. 14 16. 69 
272 269 254 22. 78 22. 40 19. 89 
76. 7 75. 5 73. 4 25. 92 25. 22 21. 96 


ndustries by major 


industry groups (adjusted to Bureau of Employment Seeurity final data for 1941 and preliminary data 


for the second quarter of 1942 


TOTAL, ALL INDUSTRIES 


Durable group 
Iron and steel 
Klectrical machinery 
Machinery, excluding electrical 
Transportation equipment except automobiles 
Automobiles 
Nonferrous metals and their products 
Lumber and timber basic products 
Furniture and finished lumber products 
Stone, clay, and glass products 

Vondu able group 
rextile mill products and other fiber manufacturers 
Apparel and finished fabrics 
Leather 
Food 
‘Tobaceo 
Paper 
Printing and publishing 
Chemicals 
Petroleum 
Rubber 
Miscellaneous 
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Estimated number of wage earr 


thousand . nen 
February January Februar Janu Decemt ] 
1943 1943 42 104 1442 42 
Pre 
13, 648 13, 514 11, 654 40. 58 40. 27 33. 40 
S 0] a , 6,221 ‘6. 59 ‘¢ \ S 98 
1,710 1, 693 1, 537 4. YI 14. 57 37. 51 
674 661 503 14. 75 14. 37 39. 5S 
1, 220 1, 202 1, OOS 50. 74 50, BO 13. 99 
2, 155 2 O07 1, OOO >. 40 4. 25 V0, BV 
O4S O31 135 95. SS 4. 51 10.79 
115 10S 367 15. 43 14. 99 37. 27 
167 1SY 544 27. 05 27. 99 99 (2 
364 362 30S 20 GS 30. 11 24 86 
361 362 372 34. 07 33. SO 2s. 42 
1, O34 5, 639 >. ; ; ie OS 
1, 289 1, 289 1, 296 26. SO 26. 73 22. 44 
SO4 SS4 O44 24.49 24. 27 21. 18 
B56 35S 384 2x OO 26 OS "24 909 
O36 905 aOo aa. is 3. 41 2S. 64 
O35 Of OD 24. 07 25. 26 21.03 
313 309 327 34. 21 u4. 62 1) RO 
337 335 40 39. 04 Oo. 40 35. 60 
722 715 23 39. 3S 9. 33 33. 28 
122 123 123 15. 8S 15. 75 38. 77 
IS4 IS3 146 i. 16 12. 09 34. 59 
3SS 382 346 iS. Sd 3S. 4S 10. 42 


il 





Cost of Living in February 1943 


Living costs of city workers advanced 0.2 per- 
cent in the month ending February 15, 19438, 
bringing the cost of living to a level 22.6 percent 
above costs on August 15, 1939, the month before 
the outbreak of the war in Europe. The largest 
increase (0.5 pereent) occurred in food costs, but 
advances in service charges and higher coal prices 
also contributed to the rise 

Prices for fresh fruits and vegetables went up 
with increased buying because of short supplies 
of canned foods and in an. pation of rationing 
effective on Mareh 1.) The larger-than- 
seasonal decline of 13.5 percent in egg prices was 
primarily responsible for holding down the over-all 
increase In food costs. The average cost of food 
other than eggs rose by 1.5 percent.’ Reports 
from retailers indicate limited supplies of meats, 
butter, most canned fruits and vegetables, short- 
ening, tea, and coffee. 

Coal prices advanced in 18 of the 34 cities 
surveyed. Dealers passed on to their customers 
the transportation tax which became effective in 
December and readjusted their selling prices to 
allow for higher mine prices authorized in January 

In a majority of the cities surveyed there were 
increases in charges for medical services, hospital 
rooms, beauty- and barber-shop services, motion- 
picture admissions, or laundry services. 

Prices of sheets and living-room suites advanced 
Because lower-priced blankets 
are not available in several cities, blanket costs to 
families of wage earners and lower-salaried work- 


nm some cities. 


ers increased. 
Lower prices were reported for men’s and 
women’s heavy woolen coats because of clearance 


Protecting Eyesight 


To check the increasing number of eve injuries 
among workers in war industries, Secretary of 
Labor Perkins has appointed an Eye Saving 
Section of the National Committee for the Con- 
servation of Manpower in War Industries and 
named Harry Guilbert of Chicago, Director of 
Safety for the Pullman Co., as chief of the new 
section. 

Mr. Guilbert will carry directly to manage- 
ment and workers engaged in war production 
the methods and techniques he has utilized in 
eliminating industrial eve injuries in the organiza- 
tion he has served for 20 vears. 

“Eve injuries not only cause a substantial part 
of the temporary time losses due to work ac- 
cidents, but in thousands of cases they result in 
permanent loss of vision, either total or partial,” 
Secretary Perkins said. “At the same time ex- 
perience has demonstrated that such injuries 


sales. These declines were counterbalanced by 
higher costs for substitutes for many items whic] 
are no longer available in the cheaper quality 
previously priced. 


Cost of Living in 21 Large Cities 


Index Percent of change from 
is of 
Feb. 15, 

1043 Jan. 15, Feb. 15, 

135 1043, to M42, to 

y Feb. 15, | Feb. 15, 


100.0 1943 1943 


Average: 34 large cities 120 


North Atlantic: 
Boston LIS. 
Buffalo 124 
New York 120 
Philadelphia 119 
Pittsburgh 120 
South Atlantic: 
Baltimore 
Savannah 
Washington, D. ¢ 
North Central: 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Kansas City 
Minneapolis 
St. Louis 
South Central 
Birmingham 
Houston 
Western: 
Denver 
Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
Seattle 
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in War Industries 


can be prevented by the consistent use of pro 
tective lenses and adequate control of operating 
hazards. 

“While there are no figures showing precisely 
the extent of imerease in aecidents causing eve 
damage, observation of the Department’s safety 
experts in more than 20,000 war plants during 
the past 2 vears indicates a substantial increase 
in the volume of this type of injury. In on 
plant employing 30,000) workers the record 
reveals 1,750 eve injuries in a recent month, 62 
of them being described as serious.” 

Secretary Perkins has assigned M. MM. Bowman 
safety specialist of the Department at Cleveland 
to assist Mr. Guilbert in the special eye protection 
program. The work of the new section will be 
directed first to assisting war production plants 
where eve accidents have retarded production 
schedules 
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